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squirearchy was lamentable, and a bishop had,to confess: cour
land hath no blemish comparable to the mis-education of
our gentry'-1
Probably the effect of the civil war was to make things worse.
Clarendon denounces in eloquent phrases some of the evils that
he regards as directly attributable to those unhappy years. He
particularly notes that the woful vice of drinking had spread
very far among the royalists and that the young of both sexes
had cast off all moral restraints. Children, he said,
'asked not blessing of their parents2 . . . The young women con-
versed without any circumspection or modesty, and frequently met
at taverns and common eating houses... The daughters of noble and
illustrious families bestowed themselves upon the divines of the time
or other low and unequal matches. Parents had no manner of
authority over their children, nor children any obedience or sub-
mission to their parents; . . . there were never such examples of im-
piety between such relations in any age of the world, Christian or
heathen, as that wicked time, from the beginning of the rebellion to the
king's return.3'
This is exaggerated, for the writer was anxious to throw the
blame for the excesses of the Restoration upon the civil wars.
Nevertheless there is an important element of truth in the
criticism.
The effect of the civil wars on the landed classes is very hard
to estimate. Certainly many individual members suffered
severely. The majority fought for the losing side, and their
estates were at the mercy of their conquerors. A royalist
normally had to pay a fine of from one-tenth to one-third of
the value of his property (calculated at twenty years' purchase).
Originally about seventy prominent individuals suffered the
confiscation of their lands, and practically all these may be
classed as either peers or gentry. In 1651 their estates were
Knight*. The authoress of the Defence of the Female Sex [1696], pp. 30-4, repeats,
with elaboration, what Butler says.
1 Joseph Hall, Epistles, the Sixt Decad (1627). Another bishop, Burnet, says much
the same of the gentry at the end of the century (History of His Own Time, ii. 648).
z Cf. State Papers, Venetian, 1621-1623 (1911), p. 451: 'Sometimes he [Charles I] has
left the court for a while on this account, but has returned soon, fearing to lose the
daily blessing according to the admirable custom of the country, well worthy of
imitation for every child on first meeting his parents each day to kneel and ask
their blessing. This happens in the public streets and in most frequented and con-
spicuous places of the city, no matter what their age*.
3 Life of Clarendon, i. 301-6.